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THE ALDINE. 



"This design is remarkable for the work of a be- 
ginner, Miss Laura," he said at length. " You are a 
perpetual surprise to me. You have such a way of 
getting at the heart of things. What did you mean 
by this ? Put your thought in words." 

He was surprised — puzzled. No man could be 
blind to Laura's beauty; he had enjoyed it, as he en- 
joyed a lovely picture. But he had soon discovered, 
or thought he had, that with all her little gushes 
of sentiment, her artless candor, she had no more 
soul than the Venus de Medici. Yet now for more 
than a month, she had brought to him, day after day, 
designs and sketches that betrayed a power of 
thought, a depth of feeling and insight, a pure 
womanliness beyond his comprehension. The ex- 
ecution was often very faulty — but the power was 
there undeniably. 

"You meant something by this," he went on, as 
she did not speak. " You were not simply making a 
picture. I think I read your thought. But tell me 
what it was." 

Just then a step sounded on the 
gravel walk without. Laura hastily 
gathered up her papers ; but before 
she could reach the one Mr. Alden 
was examining, a sudden gust of wind 
caught it, and sweeping it outside the 
door, dropped it at Cindy's feet. 

'■* That is mine ! Do not touch it ! " 
cried Laura. But with a quick start 
and an exclamation of astonishment, 
Cindy stooped down and picked it up. 

" It is mine," said she, calmly, while 
her form dilated and her eye kindled 
with sudden light. "It is mine. 
Where did )'Ou get it, Laura? And 
what right have you to show my pen- 
■ cilings to Mr. Alden ?" 

"It is not yours — it is mine," re- 
peated Laura, trembling like a leaf 
and pallid as a ghost ; " I drew it to- 
day — this very morning." 

Cindy colored painfully. She had 
spoken involuntarily ; but now she 
shrank, with womanly sensitiveness, 
from exposing her cousin to Mr. 
Alden's contempt. 

"Let it pass, then," she said, and 
would have turned away. 

But he stopped her, laying his hand 
upon the portfolio. " This can hardly 
be a mistake," he said, gently. " It 
is better to have an understanding 
on the spot. Do you say this draw- 
ing is yours, Miss Cindy ? " 

She looked at Laura imploringly, 
but the latter stood sullen and silent 
as a statue. 

" Is it yours, Miss Cindy ? " 

She took the paper from his hand. 
Down in one corner, following the 
outline of a plantain leaf, she showed 
him certain minute characters. 

"Read that," she said. And he 
read aloud — "Cinderella." 

" Would she be likely to have writ- 
ten that ? " she asked. 

Laura had vanished. 

What passed for the next hour, Cindy could never 
have told. It was all a bewildering dream. Every 
sketch in the portfolio was her own. They had been 
taken one by one from the bureau drawer. She had 
missed them ; but supposed she carelessly mislaid 
them herself, and had had no time to make thorough 
search. In her sweet humility she would not have 
dared to show them to Mr. Alden. But now he had 
seen them, had praised them, had spoken the kind- 
est, dearest words of hope and encouragement. He 
had recognized in her, untaught, untrained as she 
was, something akin to his own genius. Was it any 
wonder that at last she laid her head on the table and 
cried for very joy ? Or that he should have smoothed 
back her brown hair and whispered : 

" Don't cry, Cinderella. You have surely found 
your fairy godmother ! " 

When they went into the house in the deepening 
twilight, Elizabeth met them at the door. 

"Laura has told me all about it," she said in a con- 
strained voice. " If she is my sister, I am compelled 
to say that it was shameful, dastardly. But, Mr. 
Alden, it was to gain your good opinion that she did 
it, and she has gone away that she ma)' not see your 
face again. I do not think she fully comprehended 



the baseness of which she was guilty. Be as char- 
itable as you can." 

" It shall be a secret between us, never to be 
spoken of," he returned kindly. " Her exile will not 
be for long, Miss Elizabeth, for I am going away to- 
morrow." 

She gave him a quick look of thanks. " I have 
something to say to you, too, Cindy," warmly clasp- 
ing the hand extended to meet hers, "and I want 
Mr. Alden to hear it. I am not in the mood for many 
words, but I have been abominably selfish and un- 
womanly, Cindy. I see it all now, and from this day 
forward there is to be a new order of things in this 
house. That's enough, isn't it ? " 

What Cindy whispered, as she threw herself into 
Elizabeth's arms and kissed her burning cheek, there 
is no need for me to tell. 

You all think Cindy married Mr. Alden ; and, as I 
did not set about telling a love story, I may as well 
say that she did. But it was not at once. His friend- 




WILD FLOWERS. 

ship, and that of his sister, to whom he did not fail 
to tell of the rare and beautiful gift he had found 
hidden in a Millthorpe kitchen, opened doors for her 
which she might have found it difficult to open for 
herself; and the brave, strong little hands that had 
worked so faithfully and so patiently there, labored 
no less assiduously when the work given them to do 
was no longer task-work, but the delight of an eager 
soul. It was not until she had accomplished much 
that she longed to accomplish — not until, a girl no 
longer, the wand of her fairy godmother had trans- 
formed her into a lovely, graceful, cultured woman, 
in every sense his peer — that she became the wife 
of Winthrop Alden, and moved her easel into his 
v studio. — Julia C. R. Dorr! 



FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT. 

New England more closely resembles Old Eng- 
land, in the quiet, domestic, and home-like features 
of its landscape,- than any other portion of our com- 
mon country. For long generations the earth has 
been tilled by the hand of man ; the forests have 
been cut away to mere clumps of trees cleared of 
their underbrush ; much that was unsightly has been 



covered up ; verdant orchards have been planted ; 
while fields and meadows checker the whole surface 
of the land with those quiet and lovely tints which 
Nature spreads out with such a master-hand. We 
may feast our eyes on the wonders of the Rocky 
Mountains, or the stupendous Yo-Semite Valley of 
California ; we may study with awe the ever-varying 
and grand falls of Niagara ; we may try to compre- 
hend the vast prairies of Michigan, Illinois, or Kan- 
sas ; we may even seek a summer's recreation in the 
Catskill, Adirondack, or White Mountains, but at 
last the native of New England turns with longing 
and hungry eyes to those quiet and pastoral land- 
scapes with which he has been familiar from his 
childhood, and which afford a sense of repose, secur- 
ity, happiness, and domestic comfort, to be found 
nowhere else. Connecticut contains as many of 
these scenes as any State in the Union, and when 
Mr. Van Elten chose the vicinity of Fairfield, in that 
State, for the subject of his illustration, he but took 
a representative village, such as may 
be found almost anywhere on the 
long-settled Atlantic sea-board. The 
soil in this vicinity is fertile ; the 
fields are well cultivated ; the sur- 
face is undulating; all the surround- 
ings are harmonious and picturesque. 
From the village, one of the church 
spires of the town being seen in the 
picture, a fine view of Long Island 
Sound can be obtained, Black Rock 
harbor, second to none but that of 
New London for depth of water, 
being but a mile and a half away. 
Fairfield is a county seat, with its 
court house,r-jail, churches, schools, 
etc.. and is distant about fifty-four 
miles from New York City. There is 
a village green in the centre of the 
town, and one principal street. The 
Indians called the place Unquowa ; . 
and the British, under Governor 
Tryon, burned the town in 1779. So 
the place has its traditions of savage 
life when the red man roved the sur- 
rounding forests, as well as its drarn^ 
atic history when war brought fire 
and bloodshed to its inhabitants. 

New England, especially the rural 
districts of Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, will always possess peculiar 
attractions for the artist. There is 
none of that lonesomeness in the 
country, peculiar to Germany, where 
there are no fences or hedges, since 
there are no pastures, and where the 
agricultural population are collected 
in villages, leaving square miles of 
tilled land without horses or cattle. 
In Republican America every man 
lives on his own land, which is sepa- 
rated from his neighbor's, and again 
subdivided in field, pasture, meadow 
and orchard, by good old homely 
fences or mossy stone walls. What 
so dear to the American eye, recall- 
ing domestication and childhood at 
once, as a farm-house, a hill-side, 
fenced fields, and the sight of feeding herds ; — houses 
which stand a little backward from the village street, 
with blooming orchards stretching behind them, and 
scarlet geraniums flaming in their sleepy old win- 
dows? There is both poetry and romance in the 
old patriarchal house with its numerous family of 
barns, stables, and outhouses. A fragrant smell of 
grain and spicy hay comes from the barn. The cat- 
tle-bells clink and tinkle from the green pastures 
down by the stream. There are cool shadows beneath 
the elm-trees in front of the house, where the farmer 
often rests an hour at noon, or the children play 
through the long hours of summer. 

The face of nature in New England is considered 
by people who dwell in more tropical and luxuriant 
lands, to be rather sterile and forbidding in its fea- 
tures, thickly scarred with rocks, discouragingly un- 
even, with a thin soil. These characteristics give the 
landscape combinations of beauty not be overlooked 
by the artist, whether he is searching for midwinter 
studies, rare tints of autumn coloring, when all the 
trees are bathed in purple, gold and amber, or 
whether he seeks the clear skies and bright sunlight 
of summer, or sketches the delicate tints, fleecy 
clouds, and faint outlines of spring. 



